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COVER 

Description of Business 
of A-T-0 Inc. 


AMERICA’S 

FAVORITE 

ARTIST 


A-T-0 Inc. was organized in 
December, 1963 to acquire the 
business now carried on by a 
subsidiary division, “Automatic” 
Sprinkler Corporation of America. 

Today, A-T-0 is comprised of 
30 principal divisions and subsidi¬ 
aries whose business can be 
grouped into six areas: fire protec¬ 
tion, safety and security; recrea¬ 
tion products; fluid controls; in¬ 
dustrial equipment; electrical and 
electronic instrumentation; and 
certain other products. 

Photographically, A-T-O market 
groups are depicted on the cover 
by American LaFrance fire appa¬ 
ratus; John Newcombe with the 
Rawlings Tie Breaker racket; Scott 
Midland hydraulic crane; Meyer 
bottling equipment; Huber road 
graders; and instrumentation by 
Interstate Electronics. 



“In Safe Hands” by Norman 
Rockwell is the latest addition to 
The A-T-0 Collection of paint¬ 
ings by distinguished con¬ 
temporary artists. This original, 
the fifth done for A-T-0 by the 
great American illustrator, is a 
moment of life which captures 
the well-placed trust and 
confidence of a young lady about 
to open her first savings account 
in a bank watched over by guards 
from Advance Industrial Security. 
As with its predecessors, “In Safe 
Hands” calls attention to the 
leadership role played by A-T-0 
divisions in the markets they 
serve. All of the Norman Rockwell 
works in The A-T-0 Collection 
are available in accurate, full- 
color reproductions suitable for 
framing. Shareholders can obtain 
these quality, studio-size prints 
for $2.00 apiece by sending a 
check or money order to The 
A-T-0 Collection, 4420 Sherwin 
Road, Willoughby, Ohio 44094. 
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“Adirondack Winter" 



© A-T-O INC. 1972 



“The new American LaFrance it here!" 


© A-T-O INC. 1971 



“Gee, thanks Brooks!" 

©A-T-O INC. 1971 
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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTSe« u „ 0 Pm „„ 


Sales 


co *poratioh file 


Income before provision for taxes on income and minority interest 

Provision for taxes on income. 

Minority interest. 

Net income. 

Preferred dividend requirement. 

Earnings available to common shares. 

Earnings per common share and common share equivalent. 

Earnings per common share—assuming full dilution 


For the year ended December 31 

1974 

1973 

$ 475 , 775,000 

$ 435 , 758,000 

22 , 877,000 

20 , 158,000 

11 , 120,000 

9 , 540,000 

564,000 

441,000 

11 , 193,000 

10 , 177,000 

1 , 570,000 

1 , 686,000 

$ 9 , 623,000 

$ 8 , 491,000 

$ 1.45 

$ 1.25 

$ 1.42 

$ 1.24 


This annual report includes 
trademarks and service marks 
owned by A-T-0 Inc., its sub¬ 
sidiaries and affiliates. The follow¬ 
ing marks are registered in the 
U.S. Patent and Trademark Office: 
Adirondack, Advance, Air-Pak, 
Arro, AS & design, “ Automatic" 
Sprinkler, American LaFrance, 
Badger, Big Stick, Blaze Guard, 
Compact, Essick, Fred Perry & 
wreath design, Gaydell, H & 
design, Huber, Hydraxtor, I EC, 
Kersey, Laurel wreath design, 
Colonel Logan, Meyer & design, 
Powhatan, P-X, R, Rate of Rise, 
Rawlings, Ring design, Rota- 
draulic, Safway, Scott, Sher- 
Wood, Smith, Snorkel, fanciful S 
& design, TCA, Thermo-Spoon, 
Toney Penn a, Tru-Temp, 
Vanguard. The following are 
common law marks: Advance 
Security & design, Davis Instru¬ 
ments, General, Hydrostrut, 
Interstate, Logan, “The Mark of 
a Pro", Meyer, Oliver, Super 
Wood, S. S. Systems, Texace, 

Tie Breaker. 
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EXHIBIT I 
Operating Profit 

— OPERATING PROFIT 
—- NET INCOME (In Millions ol Dollars) 
■I SALES (In Millions ol Dollars) 



EXHIBIT IV 

Book Value per Common Share 


EXHIBIT II 

Earnings per Common Share 

— (In Dollars) 

■ SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 



EXHIBIT V 
Net Worth 


EXHIBIT III 

Sales per Common Share 

— (In Dollar*) 

■ SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 



EXHIBIT VI 

Net Working Capital 


— (In Dollars) 


SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 


— (In Millions of Dollars) 


SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 


— (In Millions of Dollars) 

* SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 



EXHIBIT VII 
Total Assets 

— (In Millions of Dollars) 

H SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 



EXHIBIT VIII 

Net Working Capital vs. Long Term Debt 

— NET WORKING CAPITAL 
■■ LONG TERM DEBT 



EXHIBIT IX 

Cash Flow from Operations 

— CASH FLOW (In Millions of Dollars) 
■ SALES (In Millions of Dollars) 
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Dear Shareholder: 

The year 1974 was a tough one. Some people 
say we have been in a recession since 
November, 1973, others say it didn’t start until 
August, 1974. Nonetheless, the extreme shortages 
of certain raw materials and metal parts, the 
runaway interest charges, the oil energy crisis, 
and the instability on the political front all made 
for a most difficult year. 

Sales and Earnings Gains 

In 1974 we feel A-T-0 made solid progress. Our 
sales of $475,775,000 represented a gain of 9.2% 
and constituted a record high. Our sales gain in 
the last two years, mostly from internal growth, 
has been more than $94 million or almost 25% 
over those of 1972 as shown on the front cover 
and in the blue area on the adjacent charts. Our 
net income for 1974 was up 10% to $11,193,000 
while our earnings per common share increased 
16% to $1.45. More significantly, our operating 
profit rose 29% to $34.5 million (Exhibit I). Unfortu¬ 
nately, we could not bring all of this down to net 
profit because increased interest rates and bor¬ 
rowings over the previous year cost us roughly 
36 cents a share. Nonetheless, the $1.45 per 
common share is a record as reported and our 
second highest on a pooled basis (Exhibit II). 

Our sales per common share continued their 
upward movement and now represent roughly $73 
per share while book value represents $14.44 per 
share (Exhibits III and IV). 

Balance Sheet Review 

An intensive effort towards inventory control 
permitted us to increase sales roughly $40 million 
on a net increase of only $2.4 million in inventory, 
or about 2.2%. Our year-end inventory turn 
improved from 3.9 to 4.2 turns. As a frame of 
reference, the effort we made on inventory 
management resulted in an investment savings 
of roughly $7.1 million that customarily would 
have gone into inventory. 

Net worth increased 7.4% to $105 million. Our net 
working capital increased 28.6% and our total 
assets increased 9.2% (Exhibits V, VI, VII). 

Continuing a trend which we began in 1968, our 
net working capital exceeded our long-term 
debt (Exhibit VIII). There is little question, how¬ 
ever, that one of the key tasks which lies before 
us is to lengthen our term debt through refinancing. 
Cash flow continued to move upwards (Exhibit IX). 


At a time when liquidity is a problem facing most 
companies, we are pleased that our 1974 financial 
management program enabled us to start off the 
current year by completely paying off all of our 
short-term bank debt for a period of 30 days. 

This was the first time since 1967 that we were 
able to do this. It is a tribute both to our 
financial people and our operating people who 
are making a tremendous effort to most effectively 
utilize the assets entrusted to them. 

Inventory Comments 

A current argument that one hears today has to 
do with the selection of LIFO versus FIFO 
inventory. For some time now about 22% of our 
company based on sales has been on LIFO. We 
carefully evaluated the pros and cons of making 
any major changes in our system and decided to 
continue our operations as they were. Instead of 
switching to a greater percentage of LIFO, we 
took a very cautious approach to our inventories 
and made certain they were clean and con¬ 
servatively stated. We feel, therefore, that there 
is little in the way of inventory profits shown in 
our earnings this year. At the same time we feel 
that we are able to present to our shareholders 
very sound inventories. We do not feel that any 
change prompted by economic cycles in our 
particular case would be in the long range 
interest of the company or its shareholders. 

The Services Area 

From time to time, as we see an opportunity, we 
have initiated operations which will benefit the 
corporation. We have a very fine computer 
systems group, SMG. We have our A-T-0 
Acceptance Corporation which handles the 
financial paper of a number of our divisions, and 
we have A-T-0 Properties Inc. which handles 
our real estate. The latter has entered into a 
partnership venture with Crow, Carter and 
Associates for the development of a one million 
square foot shopping mall on Interstate 75 just 
south of Atlanta. This mall should open in 1976 
and will rival anything in the Southeast. During 
1974 we acquired the Samuel Klein Corporation, 
a modern gray iron foundry in Alburtis, 
Pennsylvania. Through some of our production 
techniques, the output of this foundry has been 
substantially increased, solving some critical 
supply problems for key customers, as well as a 
number of our own divisions. This foundry has 
already expanded once since its acquisition. 
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New Positions 

During the year we added a Director of Market 
and Product Planning to work on strategic 
divisional plans and a Director of International 
Operations. Both of these are new positions 
filled by seasoned executives who recognize our 
commitment of assisting our divisions in the 
development of new and expanded product and 
marketing opportunities. To help defray the costs 
of these new and necessary departments, we 
closed our Technical Center. 

Free Enterprise 

Throughout all of my adult life I have been con¬ 
vinced that the free enterprise system is the best 
method yet to encourage inventiveness and to 
fairly apportion the rewards of effort. The exist¬ 
ence and stature of A-T-0 today is ongoing 
proof that our system works, that the guy with a 
dream can still make it. No other system offers 
so much in terms of personal freedoms and 
living standards. Vet, today, many businessmen 
are becoming increasingly aware of the very 
determined and sustained attack being made 
against the free enterprise system. To offset the 
mistrust and misinformation being disseminated, 
we must do a better job of teaching people how 
our system works and why it works so well. 

We have been very pleased with the results 
of a program A-T-0 launched less than a year 
ago in cooperation with area schools and 
teachers, from elementary through the graduate 
level. We plan to expand this free enterprise 
program and eventually make it available to 
each of our divisions for use by and for our 
employees and their neighbors. Another 
important phase of this program calls for closer 
scrutiny of bills before Congress, many of which, 
if passed, could severely penalize business. This 
is an area in which I would urgently invite all 
shareholders to become more active in order 
to protect your rights as investors. Your vote 
still counts in this country, and you can use it 
effectively by expressing your views—and 
encouraging others to express their views—to 
your congressmen. 

Outlook 

In retrospect, I think that 1974 was physically and 
mentally harder on our management team than 
any of the previous ten years that we have been 
together. The fact that this team was able to 
attain the results which they did, reinforces my 
optimism concerning the long-term growth and 
profit potential for A-T-O. 


We enter 1975 with a very cautious posture 
because we cannot for certain know how deep 
or how long a recession we are facing. We 
expect that this recession will have an adverse 
impact on us at some point; to think otherwise 
would be irresponsible. We enter the year 
with good management momentum, record 
backlogs, a healthy financial condition and good 
diversification. We cannot tell how seriously we 
will be hurt in 1975 or 1976. The only thing we 
know is that our management team is much 
more seasoned and much stronger than it was in 
the 1969-70 recession. 


Respectfully submitted, 



Harry E. Figgie, Jr. 
Chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer 
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Five Year Summary Of Operations Year Ended December 31, _ (000’s omitted) 



1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Net sales . 

$475,775 

$435,758 

$381,618 

$357,700 

$356,288 

Cost of sales. 

367,451 

341,282 

300,312 

280,281 

280,040 

Interest expense, net. 

13,276 

8,616 

5,172 

5,510 

7,311 

Taxes on income . 

11,120 

9,540 

7,710 

6,559 

5,890 

Income before extraordinary items . 

11,193 

10,177 

8,820 

6,928 

6,944 

Extraordinary items. 

— 

— 

— 

706 

555 

Net income . 

11,193 

10,177 

8,820 

7,634 

7,499 

Net income to common shares . 

9,623 

8,491 

6,849 

5,442 

5,270 

Per common share income from operations . . 

$ 1.45 

$ 1.25 

$ .91 

$ .61 

$ .61 

Assuming full dilution . 

1.42 

1.24 

.91 

.61 

.61 

Cash dividends. 

.20 

.17 

.12 

.12 

.11 

Book value . 

$14.44 

$13.13 

$12.24 

$11.19 

$10.57 

Financial position and other data 

Total assets. 

$309,462 

$283,450 

$249,563 

$236,063 

$236,696 

Net fixed assets . 

58,770 

53,125 

50,472 

50,741 

51,386 

Net working capital . 

148,030 

115,083 

114,437 

94,459 

99,481 

Net worth . 

$105,011 

$ 97,736 

$ 96,500 

$102,015 

$ 98,176 

Common shares outstanding. 

6,493,871 

6,580,249 

6,919,512 

7,656,463 

7,678,506 

Holders of common shares. 

24,690 

24,479 

25,018 

28,292 

29,336 

Number of employees . 

16,440 

16,300 

15,100 

14,400 

15,600 



Quarterly High / Low Market or Bid 

Prices 


Quarterly Dividends 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 


4th 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Common 

High Low 

High Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 


1973 

IOV 2 7 7 /a 

8% 6 

8’/2 

6 

8% 

5Ve 

$ .04 

$ .04 

$ .04 

$ .05 

1974 

7 5 5 /a 

6'/a 4% 

51/e 

3 7 /8 

4 7 /a 

3Va 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

1st Series 6%- 

-Serial Preference Shares $100 par value 








1973 

70 60 

60 58V 2 

58 V 2 

57 

55 

52 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1974 

52 52 

52 50 

48 

48 

48 

48 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2nd Series 5%- 

-Serial Preference Shares $100 par value 








1973 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1 25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1974 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

3rd Series 5%- 

-Serial Preference Shares $100 par value 








1973 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1974 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1st Series—Preference Shares 

>1 par value convertible 

1973 

53 48 

58 46 

58 

42 

50 

50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1974 

50 43 

50 45 

45 

42 

40 

40 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

2nd Series—Preference Shares $1 par value convertible 

1973 

54 51 

58 53 

58 

42 

50 

50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1974 

50 48 

53 45 

45 

42 

40 

40 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

3rd Series—Preference Shares 

$1 par value convertible 

1973 

6 5 Vi 

6Vz 5 

6 

5 

6 

4V 2 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

1974 

5% 4% 

5V2 4Va 

4V2 

3V4 

4 

2% 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

4th Series—Preference Shares $1 par value convertible 

1973 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.37 V 2 

.37% 

.37 V 2 

.37 V 2 

1974 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.37 V 2 

.371/2 

.37% 

.371/2 


Source of Market Prices. National Quotation Bureau. *Not quoted in this quarter. 
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INDUSTRY FIRE COSTS: 
PROPERTY DAMAGE BY FIRE 
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SOURCE: National Fire Protection Association 

































The largest of A-T-O’s product groups—which 
includes the nucleus company from which the 
corporation grew—had record high sales and profits. 

Growth of this group in any given year— and over 
the long range—is directly related to: 

• new construction of industrial, commercial and 
institutional buildings, particularly high-rises, in 
which automatic, custom-engineered sprinkler 
systems have become increasingly important; 

• spending for fire-fighting vehicles and apparatus, 
of which A-T-0 is the largest producer in the U.S.; 

• increased consumer, industrial and commercial 
purchases of fire extinguishers; 

• the rise in crime and the need for private security 
services to protect public and private property. 

During 1974, ‘‘Automatic” Sprinkler, which is one 

of the top two 
companies in 
the industry, 
doubled the 
size of its 
Swainsboro, 

Ga., plant. A new fabrication plant at Macon, Ga., is 
expected to be on stream by mid-1975, and a new 
facility in Pennsylvania is to start up later in the 
year. Nationwide service offices were increased from 
66 to 85, and nine more are planned for 1975. 

The American LaFrance fire apparatus division also 
increased its sales and operated profitably. Profit 
margins suffered from shortages and inflationary 
price increases in materials and parts, since 
apparatus prices are typically quoted one or two 
years prior to delivery. Price increases initiated after 
the phase out of federal price controls should begin 
to have a favorable impact on earnings in the 
latter part of 1975. 

A noteworthy development during the year was an 


order from the Saudi Arabian government of 186 
items of fire apparatus—including pumper trucks, 
ladder trucks and mobile platform trucks—as part of 
an overall equipment purchase. The American 
LaFrance portion was well into seven figures. 

The Badger-Powhatan division has the broadest line 
of fire protection products of any company in its 
field. Major products include Badger and American 
LaFrance fire extinguishers, Blaze Guard fire hose 
and Powhatan brass products and fittings. 

During 1974 this division added a new facility at 
Charlottesville, Va., which is one of the largest and 
most highly automated plants of its type. The 
plant will become fully operational in 1975. 

Snorkel Fire Equipment is a “boom specialist”— 
producing extendable and articulated booms and 
aerial platforms, designed to be mounted on fire 
apparatus and to deliver large quantities of water 
from elevated positions. Sales and shipments were 
up but pretax profits were off slightly from the 
previous year. A major reason was that units were 
shipped at pre-1974 prices, while parts and materials 
were paid for at inflationary 1974 prices. The end of 
federal price controls should make for better 
profitability in 1975 and 1976. 

Advance Industrial Security, which ranks among 
the nation's largest security and investigative 
services, is expanding into new geographical 
markets. During 1974 it was reorganized into eight 
geographical regions supported by 27 field offices. 

Six major new offices were opened during the year 
and the field sales force also was expanded. 

A-T-0 is also strongly represented in fire/safety 
markets by certain products of Scott Aviation. 

Scott Air-Pak equipment is used in most fire 
departments. Scott air and oxygen breathing systems, 
first aid kits, gas detectors and related protection 
products serve the aviation and industrial safety fields. 



FIRE 

PROTECTION, 

SAFETY 

and SECURITY 


1,4— American LaFrance, the premier name in firefighting, 
specializes in custom built apparatus tailored to community 
needs. Photo by Bill Buchman, Baltimore Fire Dept. 

2, 3—With its leadership position in the in¬ 
dustry, “ Automatic " Sprinkler Corporation 
of America has a unique capability to pro¬ 
vide clients with nationwide inspection, 
maintenance, and round-the-clock emer¬ 
gency repair services. 

5— Snorkel Fire Equipment aerial platforms 
and telescopic booms provide firefighters 


with capability to direct large quantities of water from ele¬ 
vated positions. 

6— Sophisticated surveillance and monitoring equipment are 
utilized by Advance Industrial Security personnel to provide 
protective services at Mitre Corporation (Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology Research Engineering). 

7— Quality brass goods and hoses are produced by Badger- 
Powhatan. Badger and American LaFrance fire extinguishers 
offer wide choice of capabilities and capacities. 

8— Scott Aviation oxygen and air breather systems are widely 
used for firefighting and industrial safety applications. 
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INDUSTRY PRODUCT 
SHIPMENTS: 

SPORTING AND 
ATHLETIC GOODS 


SOURCE: 1975 Industrial Outlook, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 





























A-T-0 divisions serving the fast-growing sporting 
goods market have earned a distinguished reputation 
for quality leadership and fine craftsmanship. 

Significant steps were taken to maintain the strong 
growth and improve the profit potential of this 
group through new products, expanded distribution 
and marketing programs, manufacturing efficiencies 
and closer integration of the group’s activities. 

While retaining its competitive position in team 
sports and athletic equipment, added emphasis was 
directed toward the explosive tennis and hockey 
markets. Both these markets are estimated to have 
soared 30 per cent in dollar volume in 1974. 

The Rawlings line of tennis rackets was expanded 
with the addition of a dozen new models. This in¬ 
cluded four new top-grade wood rackets, developed 
for Rawlings by A-T-O’s Australian subsidiary, Oliver 
Sportsgoods, which were introduced for U.S. markets 

in the fall of 
1974. Earlier 
in the year 
Rawlings’ 
aluminum- 
frame Tie 

Breaker racket, with which John Newcombe won the 
U.S. Open, the Davis Cup, and a host of other major 
tournaments, went into full production. Complement¬ 
ing Newk’s activities, young Betsy Nagelsen, ranked 
12th in the U.S.—is using both Rawlings rackets and 
Fred Perry sportswear. 

Reaction was highly favorable to the 1975 Fred Perry 
tenniswear line, presented to U.S. buyers in 1974. 
Internationally known by the distinctive laurel wreath 
emblem, the line features new styling and exclusive 
fabrics as well as traditional favorites such as the 
classic M3 cotton shirt from Great Britain, worn by 
119 of the 128 players at Wimbledon in 1974. 

To meet the demand for quality hockey sticks in the 


United States, production of the Sher-Wood 
Hockey Stick was begun in July at Adirondack’s 
Dolgeville, N.Y., plant. These sticks—first choice 
among the pros—previously had been made entirely 
at Adirondack-Sherwood in Canada. 

In 1974, Rawlings expanded its nationwide distribution 
system to 12 sales-warehouse centers—up from 
seven in 1973. These warehouse centers are 
strategically located in those regional markets 
identified as major growth areas for sporting goods. 

Rawlings was also assigned marketing responsibility 
for Adirondack and Fred Perry—U.S.A. Both divisions 
are benefiting from the more effective national 
coverage provided by the expanded Rawlings 
sales and distribution network. 

Manufacturing improvements during 1974 included a 
new Rawlings baseball plant in Haiti. Adirondack’s 
production of baseball bats and toboggans—along 
with the new hockey stick line—was consolidated 
into the Dolgeville, N.Y. plant, permitting closing of 
the seasonal facility at Gloversville. 

In addition to the recreation group, A-T-0 serves 
consumer markets through two divisions in the other 
products category. 

Interstate Engineering produces the high quality 
Compact vacuum cleaner and has long been the 
leader in home fire alarms with 2.5 million of its U. L. 
listed Vanguard units sold. A new Vanguard alarm 
with a record 50 foot detection capability further adds 
to Interstate’s quality advantage. 

Thermometer Corporation of America (TCA) makes 
thermometers and related instruments for the 
home, laboratory and industry. TCA broadened its 
line in 1974 with a new decorative series of home 
weather stations and through acquisition of the 
Gaydell bimetallic cooking thermometers. 



CONSUMER/ 

RECREATION 

PRODUCTS 


1—Australian John Newcombe—reigning king of World Cham¬ 
pionship Tennis—displays winning form with the Rawlings Tie 
Breaker racket he helped design. 

2— Fashionable Texace headwear tops the 
well-dressed golf or tennis enthusiast. 

3— Adirondack, Sher-Wood and Rawlings 
supply the finest quality hockey equipment 
for the “pros” as well as youth leagues. 

4— Fred Perry demonstrates new Rawlings 
tennis rackets. The former Wimbledon 
champion is the originator of the inter¬ 


nationally known line of tennis wear which bears his name 
and the distinctive laurel wreath trademark. 

5 — Rawlings protective gear and uniforms make the NFL 
scene from training camp through the Super Bowl. 

6— Toney Penna (right), master golf club designer, and 
Gardner Dickinson, one of the game’s all-time greats, discuss 
technical features of Toney’s Super Wood driver. 

7— Consumer products for the home from Interstate Engineer¬ 
ing include this high quality Compact vacuum cleaner and 
the ever vigilant UL-listed Vanguard home fire alarm. 

8— Decorative home weather stations by Thermometer Corpo¬ 
ration of America include the picturesque Country Lane 
model. Inset shows new Tru-Temp Thermo-Spoon. 
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INDUSTRY PRODUCT 
SHIPMENTS: 

FLUID POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 

SOURCE: National Fluid Power Association. 
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This A-T-0 product group had strong growth in both 
sales and profits during 1974. Contributing factors 
were increased demand for hydraulic and fluid con¬ 
trol equipment and components and the phasing out of 
the federal government’s price restraints which had 
severely limited dollar volume and profitability in 1973. 

The greatest part of this group’s business relates 
directly to the market for fluid power equipment which 
is used to transmit and control power through use of 
pressurized gas or liquid inside an integrated system. 
The growth trend in this market is shown by the 
chart on the opposite page, based on the National 
Fluid Power Association’s index. 


Ward Hydraulics, larger of the group’s two divisions, 
is a major manufacturer of custom hydraulic systems, 
valves, cylinders and related components for the 
heavy mobile equipment, materials handling and 
mining industries. Subsidiary operations of Ward 

include 
Scott 
Midland, 
multi¬ 
purpose 
truck- 

mounted hydraulic cranes; Chatleff Controls, special 
purpose valves, controls and components for air 
conditioning and refrigerating systems; Stallman 
Gear, precision gears and screw products; and 
Omco Products, valves and controls. 



FLUID 

CONTROLS 

and 

HYDRAULICS 


During 1974 the division also established a separate 
operating unit, Hydrostrut, to produce a new line of 
liquid suspension systems, hydraulic cylinders and 
valves used primarily for heavy trucks and off- 
highway vehicles. 

The Fee & Mason division produces more than 
5,000 different components for the plumbing, heating, 
air conditioning, process piping and construction 
industries. Principal products include nationally 


distributed pipe hangers and suspension systems, as 
well as specially engineered and complex pipe 
suspension systems for power plants and other heavy 
industrial construction projects. 

Through its General Fittings operation, the division 
produces a wide variety of components for the 
heating industry such as external heaters, built-in 
boiler coils and pressurized expansion tanks. A new 
line of well tanks, for use with residential water 
systems, was developed and initially marketed in 1974. 

Other Fee & Mason products include the Jersey Bolt 
line of special construction rods and bolts and Arro 
brand fasteners, anchors and related hardware used 
in the building industries. 

While sales of some of the division’s product lines 
were hurt in 1974 by the depressed state of residential 
construction—e.g., hot water heating components— 
these were more than made up by increased volume 
of industrial and engineered products. The division 
as a whole had a successful year. 


1, 4—The Scott Midland Rotadraulic is an outstanding per¬ 
former among truck-mountable cranes in terms of lifting 
power, control, stability, mobility, and safety. 

2 — Omco valves are produced in a range of 
light to medium capacities for specialized 
industrial fluid power applications. 

3 — Fee & Mason engineered suspension 
systems ease the shock and anchor the 
load of pipes carrying steam and fluids 
throughout factories and power plants. 

5—This gigantic off-highway vehicle de¬ 


veloped by Euclid utilizes a Hydrostrut liquid suspension 
system and Ward hydraulic cylinders to carry and dump its 
170 ton payload. 

6— Double-acting Ward hydraulic cylinders are specified for 
an extensive line of front end loaders by Eaton’s Trojan 
division. 

7— This General Fittings P-X tank controls boiler water ex¬ 
pansion and pressures for hydronic heating systems. 

8— Chatleff Controls specializes in check valves, reversing 
valves, and flow control valves that serve as components in 
world-famous brands of heating and cooling equipment. 
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INDUSTRY PRODUCT 
SHIPMENTS: 

PACKAGING MACHINERY/ 
CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 



SOURCE: Modern Packaging Encyclopedia 
and the Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute. 1975 Industrial Outlook, 

U.S. Department of Commerce. 

























This segment of A-T-O’s industrial equipment 
business had a relatively successful sales and 
earnings year, despite a 128-day strike at one of the 
Meyer division’s three U.S. plants which adversely 
affected divisional sales and profitability. Strong 
performances were turned in by the Logan (conveyor) 
and S. S. Systems (sortation) divisions, whose 
operations were consolidated in 1974. 

In the field of packaging and material handling 
machinery and equipment, A-T-O’s business falls 
into three broad categories: automatic beverage 
bottling systems and equipment (in which the Meyer 
division has been an international leader for several 
decades), packaging machinery for foods, drugs, 
detergents and cosmetics; and material handling 
conveyor systems and equipment. 

The chart on the page opposite indicates the com¬ 
bined growth pattern of the packaging machinery 

and con¬ 
veyor sys¬ 
tems indus¬ 
tries as a 
whole. The 
U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce (U.S. Industrial Outlook, 1975) 
reports the largest individual growth rate in the 
material handling industry is for conveyor systems, 
whose shipments for 1974 are estimated at $1.17 billion, 
an increase of approximately 15 per cent over the 
previous year. This trend also is apparent in 
A-T-O’s own material handling business. 

Since the market for soft drink and beer bottling 
machinery is a maturing one and highly price 
competitive, current emphasis of the Meyer division 
is being placed on 1) maintaining present bottling 
markets throughout the world, and 2) expanding 
A-T-O’s share of those packaging markets which 
traditionally have been secondary: food, detergents 


1—A world leader in the manufacture of bottle washing, in¬ 
spection and filling equipment, Geo.J. Meyer Manufacturing 
is developing new markets in many of the emerging nations. 

2, 3—The first mile these motorcycles travel 
is beneath the carriers of a Logan overhead 
conveyor system at this newly completed 
assembly plant. 

4 —Logan floor level transfer conveyor sys¬ 
tems can be automated to control accumu¬ 
lation speeds for materials needed for a 
specific job or load. 


and other household products, liquor and wine, 
proprietary drugs, cosmetics. In addition to Meyer, 
participation in these industries is being bolstered 
through Consolidated Packaging Machinery, which 
specializes in high speed automatic capping 
equipment for bottles, cans and other containers. 

Consolidation of the Logan and S.S. Systems divisions 
should provide greater system marketing strength in 
A-T-O’s material handling business. Logan has a 
quality reputation in the industrial community for its 
pre-engineered and custom-designed conveyor 
systems, which are widely used in manufacturing 
plants, distribution warehouses, transportation termi¬ 
nals and food processing plants. In the sortation field, 
the S. S. Systems operation specializes in auto¬ 
mated high-speed parcel sorting equipment for the 
U.S. and Canadian postal services, catalogue order 
houses such as Sears, Roebuck & Co., J. C. Penney 
and Montgomery Ward, military supply depots and 
airline baggage handling. 

Long-term, all prognostications in the areas of 
packaging and material handling in which A-T-0 
is engaged are for continued growth. One big 
reason is that automated equipment is essential to 
solve the problem of spiralling labor costs in these 
fields. 

Short-term, the state of industry and the amount of 
money available for capital expenditures in any 
given year are governing factors. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce projects a 
compound annual rate of growth for shipments of all 
material handling equipment of 8.1 per cent from 
1974 through 1980. 


5, 6—Labelers from Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing division 
zip gummed stickers into place on bottling lines for beverages 
and such diverse liquids as detergents, cosmetics, and 
window cleaners. 

7— The heart of this S. S. Systems sorting installation at a 
major mail order house is the computer conveyed signal which 
directs the moving trays where to deposit their packages. 

8— A Consolidated Packaging Machinery division merry-go- 
round is stopped in mid-cycle to show how screw-on caps are 
applied to already filled miniature bottles. 
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INDUSTRY PRODUCT 
SHIPMENTS: 
CONSTRUCTION AND 
MINING EQUIPMENT 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 

SOURCE: 1975 Industrial Outlook, 

U.S. Department of Commerce. 




































Strong markets and A-T-O’s well-established 
product positions resulted in a successful year for 
the construction and mining machinery segments of 
the company’s industrial equipment business. 


The bituminous coal market, served by A-T-O’s 
Kersey division, is experiencing the biggest boom in 
its history and all industry indications are that 
demand for equipment will continue to increase. The 
U.S. Department of Commerce estimates mining 
machinery sales for 1974 at $957 million and projects 
them to pass the billion-dollar mark in 1975 and 
climb to $1.3 billion by 1980. 


A-T-O’s principal products in this field include 
battery-powered tractors, trailers and mine locomo¬ 
tives, as well as accessory equipment. Sales growth 
paralleled the industry expansion, despite a one- 
month strike at the Kersey division; and, by year-end, 
heavy demand for A-T-0 mining equipment had 

provided a 

INDUSTRIAL: record back- 

CONSTRUCTION log of orders, 

and MINING Targets for 

EQUIPMENT 1975 include 

stepped-up 

production operations and an even bigger share of 
the growing market. 



A-T-O’s construction equipment includes a variety 
of road-building and maintenance machinery; 
concrete and material mixing and auxiliary equip¬ 
ment; and construction scaffolding and shoring—as 
well as outdoor bleachers. 


Demand for all major categories of equipment was 
good for most of the year, despite the severe drop-off 
in home and commercial building. Offsetting a 
softness in the building contractors’ market was 
buying by local, state and federal governmental 
agencies and an increase in export sales of road¬ 
building machines. 


Sales of the Huber division were hurt by a strike 
early in the year, which cost about 40 days of 
production, and by delays in supplier deliveries of 
parts and material. 

In late 1974, all sales and distribution functions of 
the Huber, Essick and T. L. Smith'divisions were 
consolidated, providing much greater marketing 
strength for the group as a whole. 

The Safway Steel Products unit both sells and rents 
scaffolding and shoring products to the construction 
industry. This dual aspect of its business provided a 
strong element of stability in a year when many 
building contractors who needed equipment were 
reluctant to make heavy capital investment and 
turned instead to renting. 

Field tests were also started for a new product line- 
powered swing stages—which is to be marketed 
nationally in 1975. 

While demand for construction equipment depends 
directly on both government programs and private 
construction, the outlook for growth remains good. 
The U.S. Department of Commerce has projected a 
compound annual growth rate in equipment sales 
through 1980 of 4.3 per cent, with estimated industry 
shipments in 1980 rising to $9.1 billion, up from an 
estimated $7.8 billion in 1974. 


1, 2 —Huber, known for the quality of its heavy equipment 
since the days of the steam thresher, is an important producer 
of roadgraders and related roadbuilding and construction 
machinery. 

3 — Huber rollers range in size from this 3 to 
5 ton model with new hydrostatic drive to 
the larger 14 ton compaction models. 

4— This new truck-mounted concrete mixer 
by T. L. Smith features a sophisticated 
hydraulic drive that controls the spin-rate 
of the drum. 
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5,6—Versatile, articulated front-end scoop loaders developed 
by Kersey Manufacturing are adaptable to a variety of coal 
mining operations. 

7— Safway Steel Products —inventor of the tubular steel 
scaffolding now widely used in the building industry—also 
supplies contractors with heavy-duty shoring, stages, and 
on-site construction equipment. 

8— Essick rollers, compactors, concrete mixers, and material 
pumps have earned a reputation among contractors for 
proven reliability. 
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INDUSTRY SHIPMENTS: 
ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 
AND EQUIPMENT 
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A-T-O’s electrical and electronic instrumentation 
group recorded one of its best years since the group 
was established in 1967. The results reflected 
expanded activity on government programs, added 
penetration of both existing and new commercial 
markets and highly effective cost reduction and cost 
control planning. 

Group sales increased by 17.4 per cent over 1973. By 
comparison, the Department of Commerce has 
estimated that total U.S. shipments of products and 
services of electronic systems and equipment 
increased 3.2 per cent in 1974 (see chart). 


Interstate Electronics, based in Anaheim, California, 
is the largest of the three divisions in the A-T-0 
electrical/electronics group. It is a prime contractor 
for instrumentation on the Trident fleet ballistic 
missile program, and its work during the year was 
substantially stepped up as the program moved into 

its design 

ELECTRICAL iTJna' 

neering 

0 \ an ® _ phase. In 

ELECTRONICS addltlon , a 

number of 

other smaller programs were successfully carried out 
in the fields of airborne data processing, ocean¬ 
ography, electronic tracking and weapons evaluation. 


Two of the division’s commercial developments 
during the year were particularly noteworthy. An 
expanded line of function generators, basic test 
equipment for industrial and educational research 
laboratories, was successfully introduced and a 
"back order" position was established almost 
immediately. In the field of marine science and 
environmental engineering, contracts were received 
from offshore drilling companies for custom-designed 
data acquisition systems to monitor the environment 
and response of buoys, vessels and offshore oil 


drilling platforms. 

The Hartman Electrical Manufacturing division, at 
Mansfield, Ohio, designs and produces compact, 
highly reliable electrical components, for use in 
government and commercial aircraft, missiles and 
space vehicles. These include components employed 
mainly to switch, control or monitor electrical power. 
In 1974, this division exceeded its performance 
targets as a result of substantially increased export 
sales and expansion of its share of the switchgear 
market. In addition, new programs were undertaken 
to expand the division’s specialized design capabili¬ 
ties into development of custom products for non¬ 
aerospace applications. 

For the group’s third division, Hartman Systems, 1974 
was a year of restructuring to consolidate into its 
own operations the Loran, telemetry and communi¬ 
cations product lines of the International Engineer¬ 
ing division. Hartman’s other principal products, for 
the government agencies and large aerospace 
prime contractors, include control and monitoring 
systems and sub-systems for aircraft and naval 
vessels; navigational visual and aural display systems 
for both aircraft and ships; and precision navigation 
equipment for both military and commercial 
aviation use. 

Scott Aviation is also active in the electrical/ 
electronics field through its Davis Instruments line of 
air pollution monitors, widely used for the detection 
of sulphur dioxide in the atmosphere. Other Davis 
electronic instruments are industry standards for 
monitoring, detecting and analyzing toxic and 
combustible gases and air pollutants. 


1, 2— In laboratories and on production lines precision signal 
generators by Interstate Electronics provide dependable 
measurements for electronic circuitry. 

3— Greater safety for offshore oil drilling is 
provided by Interstate instrumentation that 
monitors the subtle movements of rigs due 
to waves and wind. Photo courtesy Offshore 
Technology Corporation. 

4— Electrical controls, relays and switches 
by Hartman Electrical Manufacturing are 
used by nearly every commercial and gen¬ 


eral aviation aircraft produced in the Free World. 

5, 6—Grumman’s F-14 TOMCAT, described as "the finest 
operational fighter in the world", flies with vital electronics 
supplied by Hartman Systems. 

7— Interstate Electronics has outstanding performance as a 
prime contractor for the sophisticated instrumentation on the 
Polaris/Poseidon and Trident missile programs. 

8 — Davis instruments provide communities and industry with 
round-the-clock monitoring of the atmosphere. Here an S0 2 
analyzer near a power generator in the South helps engineers 
keep their plant a welcome neighbor. 
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MAJOR DIVISIONS 
AND PRODUCTS' 



FIRE 

PROTECTION, 
SAFETY and 
SECURITY 


Advance Industrial Security* 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Security consultation • Uniformed 
security guards • Fire, safety, security 
systems and equipment • Industrial and 
business investigative services. 

American LaFrance* 

Elmira, New York 
Custom fire apparatus, including 
pumpers, ladder trucks and aerial 
platforms • Fire extinguishers • Fire 
hose • Brass goods. 

“Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation 
of America* 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Sprinkler systems • Special 
hazards fire protection systems • 
Hydraulically calculated systems • 
Sprinkler heads • Spray nozzles • 
Control valves • Rate of Rise and 
electric detection systems • Electric 
control panels • Alarms • Fabrication, 
inspection and maintenance services. 

Badger-Powhatan* 

Ranson, West Virginia 
Chemical engines • Portable water, C0 2 
and dry chemical fire extinguishers • 
Blaze Guard fire hose and couplings • 
Brass products for fire protection, 
industrial and municipal applications. 

Snorkel Fire Equipment* 

St. Joseph, Missouri 
Aerial type water delivery systems for 
fire fighting apparatus • Articulated and 
telescopic booms, aerial platforms and 
extendable ladders. 

Scott Aviation*** 

Lancaster, New York 
Oxygen and air breathing systems • 
Light aircraft accessories • Solid-state 
oxygen • Gas masks and respiratory 
devices • Gas analyzers and alarms • 
Air pollution detection and control 
equipment • Safety and first aid 
equipment. 


t Arranged principally according to 1974 
organizational and administrative lines. 

*Denotes divisions comprising American 
LaFrance Inc . subsidiary. 

**Denotes divisions comprising Rawlings Inc. 
group. 

—Denotes functional tie to this group 
through manufacturing, marketing or 
engineering. Also listed in "other products " 
for line of business accounting. 



CONSUMER/ 

RECREATION 

PRODUCTS 


Adirondack** 

Dolgeville, New York 
Baseball bats and accessories 

• Toboggans and hockey sticks. 

Adirondack-Sherwood** 

Sherbrooke, Quebec 
Sher-Wood hockey sticks and 
equipment. 

Fred Perry Sportswear Ltd.** 

London, England 

Designer, manufacturer and worldwide 
marketer of high fashion tennis clothing 
and sports apparel. 

Hadco Engineering 

Los Angeles, California 

Trailer running gear • Recreational 

vehicle refrigerators • Axles and brakes 

• Metal stampings • Tiffin advertising 
sign panels, steel cabs, cabinets. 

Oliver Sportsgoods Ltd.** 

Camden Park, S.A., Australia 
Manufacturer of tennis rackets, squash 
rackets, paddle games • Racket 
stringing machines • Badminton 
equipment • Croquet equipment. 

Toney Penna Co.** 

Jupiter, Florida 

Professional quality golf clubs, golf 
bags, golf balls and accessories. 

Rawlings Sporting Goods** 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Full line of sports equipment for 

baseball, football, basketball, soccer, 

boxing, badminton, golf, hockey, tennis 

and wrestling • Uniforms, jackets and 

shoes. 

Texace** 

San Antonio, Texas 
Designer and manufacturer of fashion- 
styled sports headwear • Hats and caps 
for golf and tennis. 

Interstate Engineering*** 

Anaheim, California 
Vanguard residential fire alarms and 
smoke detectors • Compact vacuum 
cleaners. 

Thermometer Corp. of America*** 

Springfield, Ohio 

Thermometers, hydrometers, humidity 
and weather instruments. Gaydell 
brand cooking utensils. 





FLUID 

CONTROLS 

and 

HYDRAULICS 


Fee & Mason 

Manasquan, New Jersey 

Rigid pipe hangers and accessories i 

• Spring hangers, preformed channel, 

framing and accessories • Engineered 
pipe suspension systems • Heavy 
anchoring devices • Masonry and , 

hollow wall anchors and fasteners. 

General Fittings 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
Hydronic heating devices • Boiler coils 

• Water heaters • Pressurized expansion 
tanks and air control packages • Flow 
fittings • Steamand hotwaterconverters 

• Fuel oil heaters and accessories. 

Ward Hydraulics 

Alden, New York 

Hydraulic cylinders • Fluid controls 

• Valves, controls and related equipment 

• Truck cranes • Jack jibs • Gears, 
splines and sprockets. 

_I 
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Building 
a company of 
great names 



INDUSTRIAL: 

PACKAGING 

MACHINERY/ 

MATERIAL 

HANDLING 



INDUSTRIAL: 
CONSTRUCTION 
and MINING 
EQUIPMENT 


ATO 


OTHER 
PRODUCTS 
and SERVICES 


Consolidated Packaging Machinery 

Buffalo, New York 

Manufacturer of high-speed automatic 
capping equipment for bottles, cans, 
and other containers. 

Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Packaging and bottling equipment 

• Labeling machinery • Case palletizers 

• Rinsing and inspection equipment 
for bottling lines. 

Hydraxtor 

Moline, Illinois 
Laundry-processing systems 

• Extractors • Washers • Feeding 
devices for ironers • Production 
recorders • Tumble dryers. 

Logan 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Conveyor equipment and material 
handling systems • Wire partitions and 
window guards • Folding gates • Spiral 
stairs • Colonel Logan ornamental 
ironwork. 

S.S. Systems 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Automated package and parcel sorting 
systems for post offices, distribution 
centers, airline/freight terminals and 
parts depots. 



GEO. J. MEYER 


A 


FET7& MASON 


INTERSTATE 

ELECTRONICS 


S FWAY 


Hartman 


-CONSOLIDATED PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 


HflflTnuin sysitms 



HADCO-TIFFIN 

DAVIS INSTRUMENTS 


Essick 

Los Angeles, California 

Vibrating and deadweight road rollers 

• Plaster, mortar and concrete mixers 

• Material pumps • Air compressors 

• Evaporative air coolers • Commercial 
and industrial make-up air equipment. 

Huber 

Marion, Ohio 

Road-building and construction 
equipment • Tandem rollers • Motor 
graders and maintainers. 

Kersey Manufacturing 

Bluefield, Virginia 

Mining tractors, trailers, personnel 

carriers and other vehicles 

• Locomotives, both trolley and battery. 

Safway Steel Products 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Steel scaffolding and shoring systems 

• Portable bleachers, gymnasium seats 
and risers • Powered and manual 
swing stages. 

T. L. Smith 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Truck mounted concrete mixers 

• Turbine mixers • Tilter mixers. 


ELECTRICAL 
AND 

ELECTRONICS 

Hartman Electrical Mfg. 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical power switching and solid 
state controls • Contactors, relays and 
protective devices. 

Hartman Systems 

Huntington Station, L.I., New York 
Electronic instrumentation • Aircraft 
instruments • Warning tone generators 
• Navigation, display, communication 
and telemetry systems. 

Interstate Electronics 

Anaheim, California 
Instrumentation systems • Computer 
based signal processing • Function and 
pulse generators • Instrumented buoy 
systems • Oceanographic research and 
instrumentation • Environmental 
engineering. 


A-T-0 Acceptance Corporation 

Willoughby, Ohio 

A-T-0 Properties Inc. 

Willoughby, Ohio 

A-T-0 Systems Management Group, Inc. 

Willoughby, Ohio 

Interstate Engineering 

Anaheim, California 

Samuel Klein Foundry 

Alburtis, Pennsylvania 

Scott Aviation 

Lancaster, New York 

Thermometer Corp. of America 

Springfield, Ohio 

Western Reserve Container Corporation 

Painesville, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL 

Australia 

Fire Fighting Sprinkler Co., Ltd. 
Meyer-Davleco Pty., Limited 
Oliver Sportsgoods Ltd. 

Brazil 

A-T-0 do Brasil 
Industria e Comercio Ltda. 

Canada 

Adironack-Sherwood, Inc. 

Auto-Sentry Fire Protection Systems Ltd. 
Geo. J. Meyer Mfg., Canada, Ltd. 
Thermometer Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 

Germany 

Bronswerk-“Automatic" G.m.b.H. 

Italy 

Automatic Sprinkler Italiana S.p.A. 

Mexico 

Geo. J. Meyer de Mexico S.A. de C.V. 
Smith-Essick de Mexico S.A. de C.V. 

Netherlands 

Bronswerk-“Automatic” N.V. 

Meyer Dumore International B.V. 

New Zealand 

Reliance Fire Fighting Equipment Ltd. 

South Africa 

Geo. J. Meyer (South Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. 

United Kingdom 

Auto-Sentry Fire Protection Systems Ltd. 
Fred Perry Sportswear Ltd. 

Meyer Dumore International Ltd. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheets 

December 31, 1974 and 1973 


Assets 

Current assets: 

Cash . 

Accounts and notes receivable, less allowance for uncollectible 
accounts of $2,744,000 in 1974 and $2,433,000 in 1973 (Note 1) . 
Inventories, net of progress payments of $21,832,000 in 1974 and 

$18,233,000 in 1973(Note 1) . 

Prepaid expenses . 

Total current assets. 

Property, plant and equipment, at cost (Notes 1 and 2): 

Land and land improvements . 

Buildings and leasehold improvements. 

Machinery and equipment . 

Rental equipment . 

Other .. 

Less—accumulated depreciation and amortization . 

Other assets: 

Noncurrent accounts and notes receivable. 

Investments, at cost (Note 9). 

Patents, at cost less accumulated amortization. 

Cost in excess of net assets of purchased businesses (Note 1) 
Other. 


Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 
Current liabilities: 

Notes payable (Note 2). 

Current maturities of long-term debt (Note 2) . 

Accounts payable. 

Accrued liabilities. 

Accrued Federal income taxes. 

Total current liabilities. 

Long-term debt (Note 2): 

Notes and mortgages payable . 

4%% Convertible subordinated debentures. 

6% Subordinated debentures . 

Deferred Federal income taxes (Notes 6 and 8). 

Other deferred liabilities. 

Minority interest (Note 1). 

Shareholders’ equity: 

Serial preference shares, $100 par value (Note 4) . 

Preference shares, $1 par value (liquidation preference 

$27,685,000 in 1974), stated at (Note 4). 

Common shares, 10 cents par value (Notes 4 and 5) .... 

Capital surplus. 

Retained earnings (Notes 2 and 8). 

The accompanying notes are an integral part of these balance sheets. 


1974 


$ 14,808,000 
96,389,000 

114,938,000 

1,845,000 

$227,980,000 

$ 4,281,000 
38,793,000 
50,029,000 
11,174,000 
10,456,000 
$114,733,000 
55,963,000 
$ 58,770,000 

$ 4,109,000 
2,835,000 
1,806,000 
8,314,000 
5,648,000 
$ 22,712,000 
$309,462,000 


1973 


$ 8,847,000 
85,363,000 

112,495,000 

2,303,000 

$209,008,000 

$ 5,977,000 
33,433,000 
46,180,000 
10,665,000 
9,588,000 
$105,843,000 
52,718,000 
$ 53,125,000 

$ 2,890,000 
1,218,000 
1,914,000 
8,757,000 
6,538,000 
$ 21,317,000 
$283,450,000 


1974 


$ 19,067,000 
2,260,000 
28,231,000 
26,258,000 
4,134,000 
$ 79,950,000 


$ 83,847,000 
24,668,000 
4,779,000 
$113,294,000 
$ 2,280,000 
$ 5,491,000 
$ 3,436,000 

$ 4,850,000 

6,481,000 

649,000 

2,971,000 

90,060,000 

$105,011,000 

$309,462,000 


1973 


$ 40,055,000 
1,667,000 
24,383,000 
24,274,000 
3,546,000 
$ 93,925,000 


$ 

52,147,000 


24,643,000 


5,002,000 

$ 

81,792,000 

$ 

2,150,000 

$ 

4,960,000 

$ 

2,887,000 


$ 4,862,000 

6,483,000 
658,000 
2,963,000 
82,770,000 
$ 97,736,000 
$283,450,000 
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Consolidated Statements of Income 

For the years ended December 31, 1974 and 1973 


Net sales 

Costs and expenses: 

Cost of sales. 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 
Interest expense, (net of interest capitalized 
of $34,000 in 1974 and $49,000 in 1973) . . 

Minority interest (Note 1). 

Other income, net. 

Income before provision for taxes on income 
Provision for taxes on income (Note 6): 

Federal income taxes . 

State income taxes . 

Net income . 

Earnings per common share and 
common share equivalent (Note 1) 

Earnings per common share- 

assuming full dilution (Note 1). 


Consolidated Statements of Changes in Financial Position 

For the years ended December 31, 1974 and 1973 

Source of funds: 

Net income . 

Items not requiring outlay of (or producing) working 
capital in the current period— 

Depreciation and amortization . 

Increase (decrease) in deferred taxes. 

Increase in other deferred liabilities. 

Minority interest earnings. 

Other, net . 

Funds provided from operations . 

Working capital acquired from companies purchased . 

Funds provided from additional term loan borrowings 
($5,168,000) and Credit Agreement refinancing 

($29,000,000) in 1974 . 

Decrease in investments, excluding gain thereon 

included in net income. 

Other, net. 

Total funds provided . 

Application of funds: 

Purchase of capital shares. 

Purchase of fixed assets, net of retirements and transfer of 

property to joint venture with cost of $1,284,000 in 1974 . 

Cash dividends declared . 

Decrease in long-term debt . 

Increase in noncurrent receivables. 

Purchase of businesses (Note 1) . 

Investment in joint venture (Note 9). 

Prior period tax adjustment (Note 8). 

Total use of funds. 

Increase in working capital (Note 11). 

The accompanying notes are an integral part of these statements. 


1974 

1973 

$475,775,000 

$435,758,000 

$367,451,000 

$341,282,000 

73,829,000 

67,738,000 

13,276,000 

8,616,000 

564,000 

441,000 

(1,658,000) 

(2,036,000) 

$453,462,000 

$416,041,000 

$ 22,313,000 

$ 19,717,000 

$ 9,820,000 

$ 8,340,000 

1,300,000 

1,200,000 

$ 11,120,000 

$ 9,540,000 

$ 11,193,000 

$ 10,177,000 

$1.45 

$1.25 

$1.42 

$1.24 



1974 

1973 

$11,193,000 

$10,177,000 

7,219,000 

6,888,000 

570,000 

(140,000) 

531,000 

1,321,000 

564,000 

441,000 

650,000 

— 

$20,727,000 

$18,687,000 

(648,000) 

6,461,000 

34,168,000 

— 

_ 

740,000 

566,000 

(384,000) 

$54,813,000 

$25,504,000 

$ 356,000 

$ 6,072,000 

10,691,000 

7,566,000 

2,887,000 

2,800,000 

3,970,000 

354,000 

1,219,000 

553,000 

128,000 

7,513,000 

1,439,000 

— 

1,176,000 

— 

$21,866,000 

$24,858,000 

$32,947,000 

$ 646,000 
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Consolidated Statements of Shareholders’ Equity 

For the years ended December 31, 1974 and 1973 



Serial 

Preference 

Preference 

Common 

Capital 

Retained 


Shares 

Shares 

Shares 

Surplus 

Earnings 

BALANCE, 

DECEMBER 31, 1972 

$ 4,862,000 

$ 6,917,000 

$ 692,000 

$ 5,155,000 

$78,874,000 

Net income. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,177,000 

Dividends declared— 






Serial preference and 






preference shares . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1,676,000) 

Common shares. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1,124,000) 

Conversion of preference 






shares, $1 par value . . . 

— 

(2,000) 

— 

2,000 

— 

Shares purchased ... 

— 

(438,000) 

(34,000) 

(2,119,000) 

(3,481,000) 

Other. 

— 

6,000 

— 

(75,000) 

— 

BALANCE, 






DECEMBER 31, 1973 

$ 4,862,000 

$ 6,483,000 

$ 658,000 

$ 2,963,000 

$82,770,000 

Net income. 

— 



— 

11,193,000 

Dividends declared— 






Serial preference and 






preference shares . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1,570,000) 

Common shares. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1,317,000) 

Conversion of preference 






shares, $1 par value . . . 

— 

(2,000) 

— 

2,000 

— 

Shares issued in 






connection with pre¬ 
vious acquisitions .... 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

(1,000) 

Shares purchased .... 
Prior period adjustment 

(12,000) 

— 

(10,000) 

6,000 

(340,000) 

resulting from Internal 
Revenue Service review 
(Note 8). 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(675,000) 

BALANCE, 






DECEMBER 31, 1974 ... . 

$ 4,850,000 

$ 6,481,000 
-:- : - 1 

$ 649,000 

$ 2,971,000 

$90,060,000 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these statements . 


Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements December 31,1974 and 1973 


1. Summary of Significant Accounting Policies: 

PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION. The ac¬ 
companying consolidated financial statements 
include the accounts of the Company and its 
subsidiaries. All subsidiaries are wholly-owned 
with the exception of American LaFrance Inc. 
(91% owned by A-T-O) and an insignificant 
Canadian subsidiary. All material intercompany 
accounts and transactions have been eliminated. 
The accounts of foreign subsidiaries, which are 
not material in the aggregate, are translated at 
current exchange rates. 

INVENTORIES AND CONTRACTS IN PROCESS. 
Inventories are stated at the lower of cost or 
market and include costs of material, labor and 
factory overhead. Inventories entering into the 


determination of cost of sales are summarized 
as follows: 



FIFO Cost 

LIFO Cost 

Total 

1974 

$97,339,000 

$17,599,000 

$114,938,000 

1973 

97,312,000 

15,183,000 

112,495,000 

1972 

84,681,000 

12,072,000 

96,753,000 


If the first-in, first-out method of inventory ac¬ 
counting had been used for all inventories, in¬ 
ventories would have been $4,819,000, $1,708,000 
and $1,463,000 higher than those reported at 
December 31, 1974,1973 and 1972 respectively. 

Contracts in process are accounted for on both 
the completed contract and percentage of com¬ 
pletion methods. Long-term contract costs in- 
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eluded in inventory and billings in receivables 
were as follows: 


Inventory- 

1974 

1973 

Production cost. 

$ 10 , 429,000 

$ 9,050,000 

Progress billings, at cost . . 

Receivables (of which $630,000 
is not expected to be 
collected within the next 
year) which include 
retainage of $2,547,000 in 1974 
and $2,677,000 in 1973 ... . 

( 11 , 030 , 000 ) 

(8,704,000) 

10 , 358,000 

9,228,000 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. The 
policy of the Company and its subsidiaries is to 
provide for depreciation of property, plant and 
equipment generally by the straight-line method 
at annual rates sufficient to amortize the cost of 
the asset during its estimated useful life. The 
principal rates of depreciation are: Buildings 
2V2%; Machinery and Equipment 8V3%; Rental 
Equipment 9%; Leasehold Improvements—life of 
lease. Expenditures for maintenance and repairs 
are charged to income. Additions, major im¬ 
provements and renewals are capitalized and 
depreciated. 

DEFERRED DEBT DISCOUNT. The policy of 
the Company is to amortize debt discount over 
the term of the related debt. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. Research and 
development expenditures, including develop¬ 
ment costs of products, processes and product 
applications, are expensed in the year incurred 
rather than deferred. 

CAPITALIZATION OF INTEREST. It is the 
policy of the Company to capitalize interest 
costs during construction. Total interest capital¬ 
ized was approximately $34,000 in 1974 and 
$49,000 in 1973. 

EARNINGS PER SHARE. Earnings per common 
and common share equivalent is based upon 
the weighted average number of shares out¬ 
standing during each year (6,654,896 in 1974 and 
6,785,539 in 1973) after giving effect to those out¬ 
standing stock options which are dilutive. With 
respect to such options, it has been assumed 
that the proceeds have been used to acquire 
common shares of the Company. The earnings 
per common share, assuming full dilution, is 
based upon the weighted average common 
shares outstanding plus the common shares 
issuable upon conversion of securities whose 
exercise or conversion as of January 1 would 
reduce earnings per common and common 
share equivalent for that year. 

ACQUISITIONS. During 1974 and 1973, the 
Company acquired several businesses, for total 
purchase consideration of $800,000 and $7,513,000, 
respectively. These acquisitions were recorded 
as purchases; the difference between net assets 


acquired and the purchase consideration has 
been allocated to “Costs in Excess of Net 
Assets of Purchased Businesses" in the accom¬ 
panying consolidated balance sheets, which is 
being amortized to operations over a 40-year 
period. The results of operations of purchased 
businesses (which are not material to consoli¬ 
dated totals) have been included in the accom¬ 
panying consolidated statements of income 
since the dates of acquisition. 


2. Long-Term Debt: 

Long-term debt at December 31, 1974 and 1973, 
consisted of: 



1974 

1973 

Term notes payable to banks . . . 
5% % to 11% Mortgage notes, 
payable in various installments 

$ 70 , 000,000 

$41,000,000 

to 1988 . 

6 % to 6 V 2 % Sinking fund 

6 , 988,000 

4,230,000 

debentures. 

— 

200,000 

Other . 

9 , 119,000 

8,384,000 


$ 86 , 107,000 

$53,814,000 

Less—Current maturities. 

2 , 260,000 

1,667,000 

4%% Convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1987, net of 
unamortized discount of $312,000 

$ 83 , 847,000 

$52,147,000 

in 1974 and $337,000 in 1973 . . . 

6 % Subordinated debentures due 
1988, net of unamortized discount 
of $1,249,000 in 1974 and $1,474,000 

$ 24 , 668,000 

$24,643,000 

in 1973 . 

$ 4 , 779,000 

$ 5,002,000 


In March, 1974, the Company modified its credit 
agreement with a group of banks, whereby an 
additional $29,000,000 of its short-term notes were 
converted into long-term notes, increasing the 
long-term debt to $70,000,000. After this refinanc¬ 
ing, the seasonal line was reduced from 
$35,000,000 to $25,000,000 and the interest rate on 
the long-term debt was raised to %% over the 
base (or prime) rate. The interest rate on the 
short-term notes remained at the base rate. The 
average short-term borrowing on the seasonal 
line approximated $25,214,000 in 1974 and 
$26,308,000 in 1973, and the average effective 
interest rates approximated 10%% in 1974 and 
8% in 1973. The Company has agreed to (1) 
maintain compensating balances, which are 
based on annual average daily collected bank 
balances, equivalent to twenty percent of the 
borrowings outstanding on the long-term notes 
and fifteen percent of the seasonal line, or (2) 
pay a fee on any such deficiency computed at 
one percent over the average daily base rate. The 
Company was required to pay a fee of $72,000 in 
1974 and $125,000 in 1973. 

The Credit Agreement contains normal 
covenants, including those relating to the 
maintenance of working capital (working capital 
must not be less than $75,000,000), requirements 
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to eliminate all short-term borrowings for 30 
consecutive days during each year (or pay an 
additional fee which amounted to $50,000 in 1974 
and $95,000 in 1973), and restrictions as to 
declarations of cash dividends. At December 31, 
1974 and 1973, consolidated working capital was 
$148,030,000 and $115,083,000, respectively, and 
retained earnings of approximately $8,335,000 
and $5,900,000 were not restricted as to 
declarations of cash dividends. 

The 4%% debentures are convertible into one 
common share for each $58.50 of principal 
amount and are redeemable at declining 
premiums until maturity. Commencing July 1, 

1977, and each year thereafter until maturity, the 
Company is required to pay into a sinking fund 
an amount equal to 6%% of the principal 
amount of debentures outstanding on July 1,1976. 
The conversion price of the debentures is subject 
to adjustment under certain circumstances. 

The 6% subordinated debentures are redeemable 
at any time at declining premiums to 1985. The 
Company is required to pay into a sinking fund 
$400,000 each year until maturity. 

The principal payments on the long-term debt 
for the years 1975-1979 are approximately as 
follows: 1975—$2,260,000; 1976—$7,601,000; 

1977—$8,228,000; 1978—$10,244,000; 1979— 

$10,481,000; thereafter—$47,293,000. 

3. Pensions: 

The Company has pension plans covering the 
majority of its employees. The total pension 
expense was approximately $2,280,000 in 1974 
and $1,780,000 in 1973, and includes, generally, 
amortization of prior service costs over ten years. 
The Company's policy is to fund the maximum 
allowable under the Internal Revenue Code. 

During 1974, the Company negotiated increases 
in past service benefits under certain union 
negotiated pension plans and experienced 
market declines in securities held by the 
pension funds, both of which resulted in 
additional vested accrued benefits and past 
service liabilities. As of December 31,1974 the 
actuarially computed value of vested benefits 
for all plans was not in excess of total 
pension funds and balance sheet accruals. 

Under the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 (“Act”), the Company may 
be liable to the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation ("PBGC”) upon the termination by 
the Company or the PBGC of any one of the 
Company’s pension plans for the amount of any 
unfunded insured benefits under any such 
terminated plan. The amount of any such 
liability will generally be no greater than the 


unfunded vested accrued benefits under the 
terminated plan. No actuarial calculations are 
available to the Company which set forth the 
unfunded insured benefits of the Company’s 
pension plans. 

The Act contains minimum standards for 
eligibility, vesting and funding which generally 
will go into effect for the Company’s plans for 
periods subsequent to December 31, 1975. It is 
expected that these provisions of the Act may 
result in an increase in the amount of vested 
accrued benefits and unfunded insured benefits 
under the plans and also an increase in the 
amount of future annual pension expense to the 
Company. In the opinion of the Company, 
however, such pension plan changes will not 
have a significant adverse effect on the 
Company’s financial position or results of 
operations. 


4. Capital Shares: 

The authorized, issued and outstanding shares 
of each of the Company’s classes of capital 


shares are as follows: 


Originally 
Authorized Issued 


Serial 



preference 
shares .... 

123,000 

52,732 

Preference 



shares, $1 par 
value .... 

. 4,000,000 

2,035,795 

Common shares 

. 18,000,000 

7,998,627 


Out¬ 
standing 
Dec. 31, 
1974 


48,500 


1,095,290 

6,493,871 


Out¬ 
standing 
Dec. 31, 
1973 


48,620 


1,095,759 

6,580,249 


The serial preference shares have been issued 
in three series. The First Series, 6% (issued 
27,732 shares), are redeemable at the option of 
the Company any time, with a declining premium 
to 1982. The Second Series, 5% (issued 7,500 
shares), and Third Series, 5% (issued 17,500 
shares), are redeemable at any time without a 
premium. All of the shares have voting rights. 

The preference shares, $1 par value, have been 
issued in four series. All preference shares have 
voting rights and are on a parity with the serial 
preference shares with respect to dividends and 
liquidation preference. 


Series 

Dividend 
Per Year 

Conversion 

Rate 

Redemption 

Price 

First . . . 

$5.00 

3.81 

$100 

Second . . 

5.00 

2.96 

100 

Third . . . 

.40 

.4 

10 

Fourth . . 

1.50 

.72238 

30 


The Board of Directors is authorized to amend 
the Articles of Incorporation to create one or 
more additional series of serial preference 
shares and preference shares, to fix or change 
certain express terms of such shares and to 
issue such shares in one or more series. On 
November 20, 1974, the Board of Directors 
amended the Articles of Incorporation, whereby 
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Third Series preference shares issued by the 
Company after November 1,1974, will be 
redeemable at any time at $10.00, without 
premium, but together with accrued and unpaid 
dividends to the date fixed for redemption. 

Dividends on all series of serial preference and 
preference shares outstanding are cumulative. 

5. Options, Warrants and Common Shares 
Reserved: 

At December 31,1974, the Company has 
unexercised stock options which have been 
granted under two plans to officers and key 
employees for the purchase of common shares. 

Under a qualified stock option plan approved by 
the shareholders in 1964, and as subsequently 
amended, 400,000 common shares were originally 
reserved for the granting of options at a price 
equal to the fair market value at the date of 
grant. These options are exercisable in five 
equal annual installments commencing one year 
from the date of grant. Effective April 1,1974, no 
additional options will be granted under this plan. 

Under a stock option plan approved by the 
shareholders in May, 1974, 300,000 common 
shares have been reserved for the granting of 
options. This plan provides for the granting of 
(a) options intended to qualify as "qualified stock 
options” under Section 422 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and (b) options which are not 
intended to qualify under said section ("non¬ 
qualified options”). Under this plan, effective 
until March 31, 1984, “qualified option" prices 
may be no less than 100% of the fair market 
value of the shares at the date of grant and shall 
expire not later than five years from the date of 
grant, and “nonqualified option” prices may not 
be less than 85% of the fair market value of the 
shares at the date of grant and shall expire not 
later than ten years after the date of grant. 

Changes during the year ended December 31, 
1974 and 1973, in common shares under option 
are summarized as follows: 


Year Ended Year Ended 

December 31, 1974 December 31, 1973 



1964 

Plan 

1974 

Plan 

Total 

1964 

Plan 

1974 

Plan 

Total 

Balance, 
begin¬ 
ning of 
period 

317,350 


317,350 

151,488 


151,488 

Options 

granted 

_ 

45,500(1) 

45,500 

192,350 

_ 

192,350 

Options 

canceled 

(85,175) 

_ 

(85,175) 

(26,488) 

_ 

(26,488) 

Options 

exercised 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Balance, 
end of 
period 

232,175 

45,500 

277,675 

317,350 


317,350 


(1)The options granted in 1974 consist of 23,000 qualified 
options and 22,500 nonqualified options. 


At December 31, 1974, options to purchase 
common shares were outstanding at prices 
ranging from $4.25 to $13.38 per share. 

The following table summarizes total common 
shares reserved for possible conversion or 
issuance at December 31, 1974 and 1973: 


1974 1973 


Preference shares. 

917,000 

917,000 

4%% Convertible subordinated 
debentures. 

427,000 

427,000 

Stock options. 

532,000 

332,000 

Warrants to purchase common shares 
on or before October 15,1978, at 
$35 per share. 

291,000 

291,000 

Contingent share issuance under 
purchase agreement. 

40,000 

53,000 


2,207,000 

2,020,000 


6. Federal Income Taxes: 


The job development investment tax credit is 
recorded as a reduction of the provision for 
Federal income taxes in the year in which the 
related property is acquired. The Company does 
not currently provide for Federal income taxes 
on the undistributed earnings of its foreign 
subsidiaries since it is the Company’s intention 
to have the subsidiaries utilize such earnings for 
capital expansion and/or debt repayment. The 
consolidated Federal income tax provision in the 
accompanying consolidated statements of in¬ 
come differs from the statutory rate as follows: 



1974 

1973 

Income before taxes on 



income. 

$22,313,000 

$19,717,000 

Less—State income taxes 

(1,300,000) 

(1,200,000) 

Add—Minority interest 

Income before Federal 

564,000 

441,000 

income taxes 

$21,577,000 

$18,958,000 

Tax provision, at statutory 



rates 

$10,678,000 

$ 9,132,000 

Investment tax credit . 

(537,000) 

(400,000) 

Capital gains. 

(218,000) 

(336,000) 

Other, net. 

(103,000) 

(56,000) 

Federal income tax provision 

$ 9,820,000 

$ 8,340,000 

The provision for Federal income taxes differs 
from amounts currently payable due to certain 
items reported for financial statement purposes 
in periods which differ from those in which they 
are reported for tax purposes. Federal income 
tax expense is made up of the following 

components: 

1974 

1973 

Taxes currently payable . 

Deferred taxes— 

$ 9,250,000 

$ 8,480,000 

Excess of tax over book 
depreciation. 

Net (increase) decrease in 

$ 264,000 

$ 212,000 

nondeductible accruals 
and reserves and other. . . 

306,000 

(352,000) 


$ 570,000 

$ (140,000) 

Federal income tax provision . 

$ 9,820,000 

$ 8,340,000 


7. Executive Compensation Plan: 

Under the Executive Compensation Plan, a 
bonus fund may be established and bonuses 
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may be paid after the close of each year by the 
Compensation Committee of the Board of 
Directors. The Compensation Committee, which 
presently consists of the Chairman of the Board 
and three outside Directors, makes, or designates 
persons to make, determinations with respect to 
the bonuses to be paid to participating key 
personnel. Under the Plan, the bonus is divided 
into and paid in four equal annual installments, 
the first installment being paid in the year 
immediately following the year with respect to 
which the bonus was awarded, and the remain¬ 
ing installments being paid in the three 
consecutive years after such first payment. 
Pursuant to the terms of the Plan, in certain 
instances involving termination of employment, 
the payment of any deferred amounts rests in the 
sole discretion of the Compensation Committee. 
The provision for discretionary bonuses was 
approximately $1,700,000 in 1974 and $1,300,000 
in 1973. 

8. Prior Period Adjustment: 

The charge to retained earnings in 1974 of 
$675,000 (net of tax effect charge of $441,000 to 
deferred Federal income taxes) represents a 
restatement of gains on dispositions of assets 
and results of operations in years prior to 1969, 
resulting from purchase price reallocations for 
1965 and 1966 acquisitions arising from the 
finalization of Internal Revenue Service review 
of prior years’ Federal income tax returns. In 
addition, $60,000 of purchase price reallocation 
was charged to the property accounts in 1974. 

An offsetting credit of $1,176,000 has also been 
recorded in 1974 as a reduction of the LIFO 
inventories in order to state LIFO inventories on 
the same basis for both financial and tax 
purposes as required by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

9. Investment in Joint Venture: 

A-T-0 Properties Inc., a wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiary of A-T-O, has entered into two joint 
ventures in 1974 to develop a 220-acre parcel of 
real property in Atlanta, Georgia. The first joint 
venture involves the construction and develop¬ 
ment of a shopping center. In connection there¬ 
with, A-T-0 Properties Inc. has made a capital 
contribution to the joint venture, consisting 
primarily of real estate, with a cost to A-T-0 of 
approximately $1,300,000. Construction financing 
for the initial phase in the amount of $18,000,000 
has been obtained on a full recourse basis to 
both joint venturers. A commitment for permanent 
financing in the same amount has been 
obtained from an insurance company on a non¬ 
recourse basis. The second joint venture in¬ 
volves the development and sale of the 
remaining surrounding property. 


10. Commitment and Contingent Liabilities: 

The Company has agreements with various 
financial institutions whereby certain receivables 
(arising principally from sales under long-term 
installment payment contracts) are sold on a 
limited or full recourse basis. At December 31, 
1974, the Company was contingently liable for 
approximately $910,000 under these agreements. 

The Company and certain of its subsidiaries are 
defendants in various lawsuits. In the opinion 
of Company management, the outcome of 
the litigation will not have a material effect on 
the operations or financial position of the 
Company. 

The Company occupies and utilizes certain 
facilities and equipment under various leases, 
which expire at various dates through 2010. 

Lease expense approximated $4,277,000 in 
1974 and $3,945,000 in 1973. Minimum rental 
commitments under all noncancelable leases as 
of December 31,1974, are as follows: 1975— 
$4,191,000; 1976—$3,472,000; 1977—$2,492,000; 

1978—$1,523,000; 1979—$1,035,000; 1980 to 1984— 
$1,808,000; 1985 to 1989—$532,000; 1990 to 1994— 
$120,000; thereafter—$376,000. 

11. Changes in Working Capital: 

Balance sheet changes which resulted in 
working capital increase (decrease) during the 
years ended December 31,1974 and 1973, 
were as follows: 



1974 

1973 

Cash. 

$ 5 , 961,000 

$ 1,929,000 

Accounts receivable .... 

11 , 026,000 

11,078,000 

Inventories. 

2 , 443,000 

15,742,000 

Prepaid expenses. 

( 458 , 000 ) 

(5,000) 

Notes payable and current 
maturities. 

20 , 395,000 

(20,249,000) 

Accounts payable and accrued 
expenses . 

( 6 , 420 , 000 ) 

(7,849,000) 

Increase in working capital 

$ 32 , 947,000 

$ 646,000 


12. Proposed Merger: 

A-T-0 Inc. and American LaFrance Inc. have 
announced plans to effect a merger, whereby 
American LaFrance Inc. will be merged with 
A-T-0 Inc. A-T-0 presently owns all of the 
issued and outstanding shares of LaFrance’s 
5% Preferred Stock and all of the outstanding 
and issued shares of Class B Common Stock. In 
addition, A-T-0 owns 90.01% of LaFrance’s out¬ 
standing Common Stock. Pursuant to the terms 
of the merger, it is contemplated that A-T-0 
will issue Preference Shares, $1.00 par value, 
Third Series Convertible for all of the outstand¬ 
ing shares of Common Stock of LaFrance held 
by minority stockholders. 
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To the Board of Directors and Shareholders, A-T-0 Inc.: 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheets of A-T-0 INC. (an Ohio corporation) AND 
SUBSIDIARIES as of December 31, 1974 and 1973, and the related consolidated statements of income, 
shareholders’ equity and changes in financial position for the years then ended. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated financial statements present fairly the financial position of 
A-T-0 Inc. and Subsidiaries as of December 31, 1974 and 1973, and the results of their operations and 
the changes in their financial position for the years then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles consistently applied during the periods. 

ARTHUR ANDERSEN & Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

February 21, 1975. 


Information as to Lines of Business Year Ended December 31, _ (OOP's omitted) 


Sales by lines of business 

Fire protection, safety & security. 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

$149,768 

$128,678 

$106,310 

$ 98,741 

$ 91,134 

Fluid controls . 

28,394 

23,722 

19,294 

20,466 

22,406 

Industrial equipment. 

148,063 

148,122 

127,995 

119,690 

121,848 

Electrical and electronic. 

41,880 

35,804 

33,213 

33,330 

39,022 

Ordnance . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,447 

Recreation. 

75,726 

68,199 

66,181 

59,234 

46,400 

Other products. 

31,944 

31,233 

28,625 

26,239 

30,031 

T otal . 

$475,775 

$435,758 

$381,618 

$357,700 

$356,288 

Income before taxes by lines of business 

Fire protection, safety & security. 

$ 9,452 

$ 8,277 

$ 6,754 

$ 4,527 

$ 2,626 

Fluid controls . 

1,556 

566 

155 

1,212 

1,874 

Industrial equipment. 

7,190 

5,953 

9,007 

7,215 

6,807 

Electrical and electronic. 

3,342 

2,493 

2,089 

1,681 

269 

Ordnance. 

— 

— 

— 

(123) 

(1,642) 

Recreation . 

(506) 

637 

2,450 

1,799 

2,932 

Other products. 

1,279 

1,791 

(3,925) 

(2,824) 

(32) 

Total . 

$ 22,313 

$ 19,717 

$ 16,530 

$ 13,487 

$ 12,834 


Discussion and Analysis of the Summary of Operations 


Sales volume in 1974 was 9.2 per cent higher than in 
1973, with the increase due in part to inflation. 

Sales in 1973, augmented by a strong general 
economy, were 14.2 per cent higher than in 1972. 

The most significant sales gains for 1974 and 1973 
were in divisions serving the fire protection, safety and 
security markets. The industrial equipment group 
also made a substantial contribution to the sales 
improvement in 1973. Sales of this group were 
effected in 1974 as a result of three major strikes. 

Before-tax income was up 13.2 per cent for 1974 
and 19.3 per cent for 1973 when compared to re¬ 
spective year earlier results. Income of the recreation 
group declined in 1973 as a result of loss of a profitable 
marketing arrangement and decline in market for 
certain recreational vehicle products. The decline 


in 1974 was the result of write-offs of inventory in the 
Hadco division and a reduction of margins in 
certain sporting goods lines. Income of the industrial 
equipment line was reduced in 1973 due to federal 
price control policies which did not permit the 
company to raise selling prices to offset significant 
increases in material costs. 

Higher interest charges in 1973 and 1974 are due to 
record high interest rates and additional borrowings. 

In 1974 the Company provided $1,000,000 to cover an 
anticipated loss on a federal government contract. 
Certain aspects of this contract are currently being 
discussed with government representatives. It is 
the opinion of management that any potential loss on 
this contract is adequately reserved at year end 1974. 
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DIRECTORS 


Ewing T. Boles 

Financial consultant 

Clifford V. Brokaw, III 

Senior vice president, 

Blyth Eastman Dillon & Co. Incorporated, 
a securities firm 

Dale S. Coenen 

Chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer, Coenen & Co. Incorporated, 
a securities firm 

F. S. Cornell 

Retired, formerly president, Dow-Smith 
Corporation and executive vice 
president, A. O. Smith Corporation 


Harry E. Figgie, Jr. 

Chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer 

Alfred V. Gangnes 

President 

Leonard J. Barbee 

Vice president-manufacturing 

William N. Davis* 

Vice president-industrial relations 


STOCK TRANSFER AGENT: 

The First National Bank of Boston 

100 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02102 

REGISTRAR: 

The First National Bank of Boston 

100 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02102 


Harry E. Figgie, Jr. 

Chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, A-T-0 Inc. 

Alfred V. Gangnes 

President, A-T-0 Inc. 

Daniel J. Gorman 

President, The Federal Lime & Stone 

Company, ore and mineral mining 

George R. Herzog 

Financial consultant, formerly chairman 

of the board, Union Commerce Bank 

John E. Koster 

Retired, formerly senior vice president. 
Interstate Engineering Corporation 


CORPORATE OFFICERS 


Luther A. Harthun 

Vice president, general counsel 

and secretary 

Douglas L. Heisler 

Vice president-procurement 

Richard W. Patterson 

Vice president and treasurer 

James W. Tardiff** 

Vice president and controller 

♦Appointed effective January 1, 1975 
♦♦Appointed effective February 1, 1975 


TRUSTEE FOR DEBENTURES: 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Co. 
Mellon Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 

LISTING OF SECURITIES: 

Common Stock—New York Stock 
Exchange, Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange, Midwest Stock Exchange 

4%% Convertible Debentures—New York 
Stock Exchange, Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange 


Russell W. McFall 

Chairman of the board and president, 

Western Union Corporation 

Harrison Nesbit, II 
Executive partner and co-founder, 
Godine, Nesbit & Co., an insurance 
brokerage firm 

Hans Ulrich Rinderknecht 
Chairman of the board, Cosmos Bank 
Zurich, Switzerland 

Harold B. Scott 

President and chief executive officer, 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Trade and Economic 
Council, Inc. 


Group Vice Presidents 

Edward E. Bauer 
Dr. Joseph Seton Smith 


Subsidiary Group Officers 

Evan H. Baker 

President, Rawlings Inc. 

William Block 

President, American LaFrance Inc. 


Warrants—Midwest Stock Exchange, 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 

Third Series Preference Shares ($.40) are 
quoted in the national OTC list as 
supplied daily through NASDAQ. 

ANNUAL MEETING: 

The annual meeting of shareholders will 
be held at 10:30 a.m. Wednesday, May 21, 
1975, at the Sheraton Inn East, Willoughby 
(suburban Cleveland), Ohio. The Inn is 
at the intersection of U.S. Interstate 90 
and Ohio Route 306. 
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ATO 

Product leadership 

ADIRONDACK 

Big Stick scores again in World Series 





All Photos © Time Inc. 


Whether it’s the World Series or a 
local sandlot, chances are you’ll 
see the best hitters in sight 
swinging Adirondack bats, 
prominently identified by the “Pro 
Ring” of excellence. In the 1974 
World Series between the Oakland 
Athletics and the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, 31 players taking part 
came to the plate with ‘‘Pro Ring” 
bats. Throughout the major 
leagues, and wherever baseball 
and softball are played, there’s 
a top quality Adirondack bat 
designed to crack out the hits that 
win the games. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


















ATO 

Product leadership 

makes the big play 
year after year 

To the list of Swoboda, Robinson, Blass, Rudi, and Tenace, add the 
name Dick Green, the Oakland A’s undisputed fielding star of the 
1974 World Series. Every year when the dust has settled following the 
classic confrontation between the top two major league teams, a 
few pivotal plays stand out. Of the many outstanding defensive plays 
in the 74 Series, the most spectacular was Green’s sensational 
diving catch and quick, scooping feed to second for a game-ending 
double play. It’s no coincidence that all of the stars shown here, 
including 16 players in the recent Series, wear gloves with the Rawlings 
red label—“The Mark of a Pro.” For 77 years Rawlings has led the 
leagues wherever baseball has been played. 















